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TILE BIRD’S NEST, 


Frederic had found a bird’s nest in 
the garden. It was almost concealed 
among the flowers and leaves of a tall 
rose bush. He had cautiously crept near 
it, and how happy he was to find that it 
contained young ones. 

He carefully took the nest from the 
branch where it was placed, and showed 
it to his little brother and sister. 

*¢ Oh brother,” said little Agnes, ** one 
of the birds must be mine, and must be 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WILLIAM AND FANNY. 
Part First. 
William and Fanny were brother and 
sister, and they were the only children 
their parents: had. William was twelve 


‘\years. old, and Fanny was nine. They 
‘lived upon the banks of the Hudson River, 


fm~axvery beautiful part of the country, 


have a very good time in the cage; and 
besides, we have not got any cage, and | 
am not quite sure that mother would like 
to have us take away the birds from their 
father and mother.” 

Little James, who did not understand 
the matter very well, still persisted that 
he wanted his bird, that he might tie a 
string to it, and then if it flew up in the 
air he could get it again when he pleas- 
ed. 

But Frederick told him the bird would 


and they had never lived any where else. 
Their father’s house was not situated in 
a village, but stood by itself far back from 
the road, in the midst of a large lawn. 
It was a pretty house with a wing at each 
end, and with a piazza in front, and an- 
other on the back side; and there was a 
very thick grove of trees on the north, 
and another partly on the south side of 
the house. It was so far from the road 
that no dust could come from carriages 
in passing. People could see that it 
looked very pleasant and that was all; 
they could not tell whether the little girl 
im the pink frock who was running about 
here and there, was jumping the rope on 
vel walk, or chasing butterflies, or 
wise flowers. There were no trees 
exactly at the south end of the house, for 
Fanny’s father and mother thought it 
would be a pity to hide such a pretty 
landscape. And it was very pretty in- 
deed. There was a handsome town with 
cupolas and spires on one side, and on 
the other, wooded hills, and fine, culti- 
vated fields, with points jutting out here 
and there into the broad river; while far 


a kind of greenish purple at first, but 
growing bluer and bluer, and softer and 
softer, till finally, one could scarcely tell 


away there was a range of mountains, of 


THE TELESCOPE. 
In the south wing of Mr. Allwyn’s 
house was a large room, and back of this 
was another which was much smaller. 
This little room had a large window, and 
before the window stood a table, and on 
this table'‘was placed a telescope. This 
telescope magnified very much, and it 
was fastened to a small pillar which rest- 
ed on three legs, and it was so curiously 
fixed with screws and joints, that it could 
be ‘turned in any direction, up or down, 
oblique or sideways, and wherever it was 
put, there it would stay. Mr. Allwyn had 
been absent a weck in New York, and on 
the day when he was expected home, 
William and Fanny had finished their 
lessons very early ; so their mother told 
them they might amuse themselves with 
the telescope and keep a look out for the 
boat. William wished to look at some 
fields afar off on the side of a hill, and he 
told Fanny that he would tell her what 
they were doing where she saw the little 
dark spots. After looking a while he 
said, ** They are making hay; I see a 
boy on a cart and ja man pitching up 
great piles of hay that almost cover him 


it away, and stamps about, and they are 
making up a great load. In another part 
of the field some men are mowing; how 
they all bend together, and how their 
scythes sparkle in the sun. Now I seea 
girl coming towards them with a large 
basket, and the men al} stop and laugh; 
and they take the basket and go and sit 
under a tree. It is their lunch. Yes, 
they begin to eat, and to drink out of cu- 
rious flat, wooden bottles. I suppose 
they will sit there and rest a long time, 
so now, Fanny, you can take your turn. 
Just look in at the window and see what 


sup 3 but he takes it in hisarms.and stowsa 


them from the sky, The entrance to the 


be unhappy to be so treated, and that he 
grounds from the road. was by a large 


would ask cousin Maria to cut him aj gro’ 
bunch of paper birds, which would spread | White gate, and through an avenue of ma- 
out their wings, and who would not feel.ple trees, on one side of the lawn. On 
pain if he pulled the string ever so hard. |the back side of the house, a long straight 

This satisfied little James, and Freder-| gravel walk led to a place which was 
ic then placed the nest exactly where he | called The Brink, for here, the level sur- 
had found it, in the rose bush, and the| face abruptly terminated, and there was 
children all went to a little distance and|@ steep descent into the low grounds 


named Pecksy, like the little robin in the 
story book.” 

‘© And one must be mine,’’ said little 
Robert, “and I shall want to tie a string 
to him, and hold him so he can never, 
never fly away.” 

‘“We must get a strong cage for them 
in the first place,” said Frederic, ‘and 


they are doing at Mrs. Cooper’s. 

‘No, brother, I shall do no such thing; 
mamma says it is not right; that it is 
taking an unfair advantage of people to 
look at them in their rooms, when they 
suppose themselves out of sight. I know 
I should not like to have a stranger see 
me when I am washing and dressing. 


take care of them and let them grow up 
into big birds, for now the poor little 
things cannot fly or do any thing for 
themselves.” 

“Who takes care of the little birds 
when they are so young?” said Agnes. 

*¢ Oh, their father and mother birds, to 
he sure; they find worms and bugs and 
carry them in their fittle bills, and drop 
them into the mouths of the young ones, 
and that [ suppose is the reason that these 
little fellows have their mouths so wide 
open; they are expecting the dld birds to 
bring them something.” 

Just then the children perceived two 
robins came fluttering aBout them, mak- 
ing a very piteous noise, and the little 
birds in the nest opened their mouths 
wider and peeped as loud as they could. 

“I dare say,” said Frederic, ‘that is 
the father and mother of our little birds, 
and I am thinking that they know a great 
deal better than we do, how to take care 
of their young ones, and I think I had 
better put the nest back where I found it.” 

*“*T think so too,’ said little Agnes, 
“for perhaps the little birds would not 





kept quite still. 

In a moment the old birds came back 
to the nest, and such a chirping and flut- 
tering as took place never was seen. The 
little ones were probably telling how 
dreadfully they had been frightened, and 
old Mr. and Mrs. Robin were so happy, 
and they praised little Frederic so much, 
and declared whenever they saw him 
come into the garden, they should sing 
one of their very best songs. 

Frederick’s mother told him he had 
done quite right in putting the nest back. 
He had better another time not take a 
nest down at all, as sometimes the old 
birds were so frightened when they found 
the nest moved, that they flew away and 
did not come back again. 

Cousin Maria cut James the paper 
birds, which pleased him so much that he 
thought no more of the nest; and the 
young robins grew upinto very fine birds, 
and ate up so many canker worms and 
caterpillars, that Frederic’s father’s gar- 
den was the wonder of the neighborhood. 

[The Annualette, Sold by T. H. Carter, Boston. 


which formed the border of the river. 


they can run from house to house, and 
meet on a common play-ground, may, 


ly and unhappy, living away by them- 
selves, at such a distance from other chil- 
dren, but they would be mistaken in this. 
They had a great many ways of amusing 
themselves, and their parents liked to see 


study and work, they generally contrived 
to be as merry as children could be. To 
be sure they were not without their trials, 
for they had many hard things to learn, 
and some faults to be corrected; and 
sometimes the days would seem dreadful- 
ly long, while waiting for an expected 
pleasure ; but these are trials thgt-ajl chil 
dren are subject to. I think, HoWwevers 
that I can give my little readers a better 
idea of William and Fanny by teHjng 
some stories and anecdotes about theht; 
and describing how they spent some ‘por- 
tions of their time. 





Children brought up in villages, where 


perhaps, feel sorry for William and Fan- 
ny, and think they must have been Jone- 


them happy; so that in their intervals. of 


But O! brother, what is this on the top 
of that tall, old tree, away down yonder, 
on the rocks by the river? I do believe 
it is a bird. What a great, strange look- 
ing thing; do just look at it.” 

‘Yes, Fanny,” said William, after 
looking through the telescope a minute, 
‘“‘it is a bird, an eagle, a bald-headed ea- 
gle; don’t you see its Jarge white head? 
How proud and savage he looks, sitting 
there all alone by himself, on the top of 
that bare, old tree. How he seems to 
look down upon every thing. I wish he 
would fly, I want to see how large he 
is when his wings are spread.” The ea- 
gle did not fly, however, but continued to 
sit there as if asleep; and after the clock 
had strack twelve, the children became 
so eager in watching for the first glimpse 
of the, steambeat, that Lhe¥ qajre forgot 
therengle.: Ay Jape; after watchihg a long 





?\time,“or what “seemed: to them a long 


time, William, cabled out;-* There ‘it is; 
TI See thd SotoKe op* the “athtr'side of the 
-point. ° f'shall'see the chimneys ina min- 
ute; there is one, and there'is another; 
and there comes the boat itself around 
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the point. Hurrah! hurrah! father’s on 
board !” and they ran to tell their moth- 
er, and capered about, and laughed and 
sung ; asif they were wild with joy. Their 
‘mother came and took one look to as- 
sure herself. The boat was just then 
turning up towards the dock at Pough- 
keepsie to land passengers. ‘ Now,” 
said William, “I will try the old teles- 
cope.” be looked attentively, and spelt 
the large letters, Norru America. 

“That’s the boat father was to come 
in. There goes Harry to the Landing to 
bring father home; come Fanny, let’s 
run to the Brink, and see the boat go 
past.” 

Fanny snatched her bonnet, and Wil- 
liam called his dog, and away they all 
three ran tothe Brink—but they were too 
soon, they could not even hear the pad- 
dles. ‘ How tiresome it is to wait when 
one is in such a hurry,” said Fanny ; 
‘‘what can we do to make the time go 
faster?”’ 

*“1'll tell you,” said William. He 
took two large green leaves, and twisted 
each into the form of a cornucwpia, and 
giving one to Fanny, he led her into the 
low, thin grass by the side of the gravel 
walk, and presently they came to a place 
where the ground was red with wild 
strawberries. ‘* Now pick away as fast 
as you can, father will like these.” And 
they did both pick away as fast as they 
could, and by the time their little leafy 
dishes were full, the boat was going past, 
and ringing the bell as a sign that it was 
to stop at the Landing-place. 

The children scampered to the house 
and emptied their strawberries into a lit- 
tle china dish, which they placed in one 
corner of the sideboard, and then they 
ran for the telescope which they carried 
to the front piazza, and, placed upon a 
green, wooden stand which always stood 
there. William turned the large end so 
that it looked straight upon the white 
gate, and they had not waited more 
than five minutes, when they saw a car- 
Triage stop there. ‘* Father’s in it! fa- 
ther’s there!” cried Fanny, afier she had 
taken one look. She called her mother, 
and her mother came; then she ran to 
the kitchen stairs and told the servants, 
and then she ran back again, and was 
just in time to meet her father coming up 
the steps; and she was so glad to see 
him, and so happy when. he kissed her, 
and called her his dear little girl, that the 
tears run down her cheeks. 

Every body came to the dinner table 
with a happy face, and Fanny asked fher 
father a great many questions about his 
visit in New York, and he answered them 
all, and told her many things which she 
did not ask about. “ And what do you 
think I saw, Fanny, upon the top of an 
old, pine tree, in a lonely place, near 
Crum Elbow! Nothing less than an.im- 
inense bald eage.. I wish you could have 
seen the sublime creature, as. he sat there 
all alone by himself.” 

‘* We have seen him! we have seen 
him!” cried William and Fanny both at 
once; we saw him through the telescope 
as we were looking out for you, father. 
After dinner, Fanny’s. mother ordered a 
large dish of strawberries; and.cream to 
be placed on the table; and Fanny went 
and got her little dish, and set it by the 
side of her father’s plate, and her father 
ate the strawberries, and he, said. that he 
liked them better than those which came 
from the garden; for though they were 
not so large or so red as Zz others, yet 
he said that they were picked, by his own 
little daughter, and that they tasted 
sweeter. 

As soon as the children had finished 
their dinner, they ran to the telescope, to 
see if the eagle was still sitting upon his 
tree. Yes, there he was in the same 

lace. % Bus'she,ris looking, about,” said 
anny, ‘Vand: Labinc he: will: fly Away 
soon:” Presently,” Wilfiam ew aittle 
smoke, and +heard .the,report of a gun, 
and. at the sgiige. méuient Fanay exelaim- 
ed, “The eagle has fallen from‘the'tte¢ ; 
somebody has killed him.” ‘ What a 
pity! what a shame! how wicked! how 


cruel!” ‘To kill such a noble bird,” 
said William, “‘ when he was not doing 
any harm, but just enjoying himself in the 
lonely places where God intended he 
should live and be happy; and the eagle 
too; the emblem of our country, it is too 
bad !” 

The spirits of the children were quite 
damped. They did not feel like play, 
but they went out and sat down under a 
tree, and read for some time. In about 
half an hour, William started up and 


Theatre one night, the carriage was 
overturned, and she by this accident lost 
her health, and was made a cripple for 
life. Soon after this her father died, and to 
the surprise of all left her entirely penni- 
less ; and had it not been for a poor rel- 
ative, who notwithstanding she had shun- 
ned her in the days of prosperity, kindly 
offered her a home, she must have died 
of want. She is now on her death-bed, 
and could you see her, my dear child, 


shouted to a man who was standing*by~r|#s when she thinks of the entire selfish- 


fence, and who was taking aim with his 
gun at something in a tree. ‘Stop! 
stop! don’t shoot here! my father does. 
not permit a bird to be killed in his 
grounds. Are you the man who shot the 
eagle?” 

The man leaped the fence, and draw: 
ing the eagle after him, brought it to the 
grass plat, back of the house. All the 
family came out to look at, it. It was a 
great curiosity even to Mr. and Mrs. All- 
wyn. They looked with admiration at 
his large wings, bis strong talons, and his 
curious, proud-looking head. ‘* What a 
pity,” said William, “to kill such a no- 
ble bird, for sport or for mischief.” The 
man said that he did not -kill it either for 
sport of for mischief. He‘said that a 
gentleman in New York was’ preparing @ 
history of American birds, ‘with pictures 


twenty dollars for a bird of this kind. 
The children thought this was some’ex- 
cuse for the man, and they were glad 
that the eagle would have his likeness 
taken and put into a book; and they 
were glad tov, that they had an opportu- 
nity to examine him so closely. 

When the man had gone with the bird, 
Mr. Allwyn took the children into his 
study and read to them the natural histo- 
ry of the eagle, and they found that the 
one they had seen, was of a very rare 
kind, and they thought they should never 
forget what they had learned about hin. 

“Fanny,” said Mr. Allwyn, as the chil- 
dren were turning to leave the room, * 


‘6 What is it, father?” 

‘¢ A present, and a letter.” 

Fanny’s cheeks turned very red, and 
her eyes sparkled ; but we have not room 
now to tell what the present was, or what 
was in the letter; we will tell you next 
week. 8.8. A. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SELFISHNESS CURED. 


“Come, Emily, get your bonnet, and 
go with me,” said Mrs. S. to her only 
daughter; ‘*I am going to see poor lame 
Susan.” 


ness of her past life, I fondly trust it 
would cure you of that fault, which has 
made her so unhappy.” 

‘*Oh mother,” said Emily, while the 
tears stood in her eyes, ‘I will go to see 
her, read the Bible to her, and do all I 
can to make her happy.” And she did 
go every day of that week, during which 
poor Susan died, blessing her with her 
dying breath for the kindness and atten- 
tion ske had shown her; and oh, how 
much happier did little Emily feel, than 
if she had spent the whole weeks vacation 
in play. Will you not go and do like- 
wise, my dear young friends, when your 
teacher allows you a holiday?) Marta. 

Worcester, April, 1843. 
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of them, and that he had offered fit |*" - 


Written for the Youth's Companion. 
EMMA ROSEMARY. 


It was a bright morning in June; the 
newly risen sun was pouring its golden 
light upon the village windows, which 
glittered and blazed, as if actually on fire. 
The little rivulet sparkled gaily over the 
white pebbles, as if dancing to its own 
sweet music, to hail the rising of that one 
glorious object, which gives to all others 
their brilliancy. The birds seemed hap- 
py in singing to the praise of Him, who 
gave them the power of melody. The 
clouds were dressed in their purest white, 
the earth wore its brightest green, and 
all nature seemed by its many beautiful 


have something for, you in my valise.” | sights and pleasant voices, to send acom- 


mon tribute of gratitude to its Maker. 
Who amidst so much loveliness, could be 
otherwise than happy? Alas! while 
birds and beasts and senseless things an- 
swer the purposes for which they were 
made, and glorify the Creator by their 
glad contentment, they who possess souls 
which were formed in God’s own image, 
and are His noblest work, they alone are 
restless and unhappy. Just beyond the 
village, stood a neat little cottage, which 
looked as if it had stepped behind the 
honeysuckles and rose bushes, and lilacs, 
to cool itself in their pleasant shade; its 
bright windows looked smilirgly out 
through the foliage, like so many roguish 
eyes, full of gaiety and good nature. The 


“Oh, mother,” said Emily, ‘I. don4+smoke rose thoughtfully upwards, like a 


want to go to day; indeed, 1 don’t. It 
is my vacation, and I want to play with 
Maria; besides, Miss W. told us to make 
ourselves as happy as possible, and I am 
sure it won’t make me happy, to go and 
see that sick woman.” A tear trembled 
in the eye of that fond mother, as she 
discovered the selfishness, of her dearly 
loved daughter. “Come to me, my 
child,” said she, *‘ and let me tell you the 
history ofthis poor woman.” Emily with 
downcast eyes, and a countenance which 
plainly indicated a determination not to 
listen, seated herself at the side of her 
mother, when she commenced the follow- 
ing history. 

‘*Susan M. wasthe only daughter of a 
wealthy merchant, residing in Philadel- 
phia. She was surrounded by every lux- 
ury, this world can afford. 
denied her that could add in any way to 
rer happiness. She had one great fault, 
and that was selfishness. . She never 
thought or cared for any one but herself, 
farfd while the poor were suffering around 
hee, ‘nearly perishing with hunger and 
cold, she was spending her time and 
monty in vain amusements, utterly re- 
érdigss of their wants. She lived in this 
way, tilt she arrived at the age of twenty; 





when as she was returning late from the 


pure spirit rising towards Heaven from 
the ruins of its earthly nature. In short, 
the whole house seemed to say as plainly 
as a house could do, ‘Those who seek 
for happiness may find it here.” At one 
of these windows sat a young girl, whose 
gloomy face seemed a strange contrast to 
all that we have described; there she sat, 
with her brow wrinkled, and her eyes red 
with weeping, looking as if she had no 
right to be, where everything else was so 
calm and happy. Emma Rosemary’s 
parents had been wealthy and fashiona- 
ble people, and had formerly occupied a 
large and splendid house, with expensive 
furniture, a carriage, horses, &c. they 
wore fine dresses, and had a great many 
‘showy acquaintances. But in conse- 
quence of his failure in business, he had 





Nothing was. been obliged to part with every thing, ex- 


‘cept the most plain and useful household 
|articles, and retire to the little cottage 
|which I have described. It was this 
|change in their circumstances, which so 
‘clouded the face of Emma. She had 
risen earlier than was her custom, for the 
| rising sun shone so gaily through the 
white curtains, that she could no longer 
sleep. The little chamber, with its paint- 
ed floor and simple furniture, formed a 
striking. contrast to the rich carpets and 


could you hear her tell how wretched she, 


costly ornaments, of their city abode, 
where the heavy damask curtains forbade 
the sun to rouse the morning slumberers. 
As she went below stairs, the same entire 
change was apparent; here were no mir- 
rors, no couches, no fine pictures with 
gaudy frames; the small parlor, where 
their only domestic was arranging the 
breakfast table, was almost without orna- 
ment, excepting a few vases of beautiful 
wild flowers, which her little brother had 
gathered that morning. And then the 
thought that she should be obliged to as- 
sist in domestic affairs, actually to go in- 
to the kitchen, and soil her dress, and 
disfigure her now delicate hands! Poor 
Emma, the thought was too much for 
her, she sank into a chair and wept bit- 
terly. 

Just at this time, her maiden aunt, who 
since their loss of property, had kindly 
offered to assist them, entered the room, 
and hastily inquired the cause of this ex- 
cessive grief. ‘*Oh,” said Emma, sob- 
bing violently, “* how can I bear to think, 
that we°are never again to have a fine 
house, and furniture, or any thing beau- 
tiful ; and must wear no handsome dresses, 
and go to no parties, or enjoy ourselves 
in any way, but must live here in this 
dull place, with no one to notice or care 
for us!” ‘*My dear Emma,” said her 
aunt, “the splendor you have lost, is far 
less desirable than that which you may 
now enjoy! what showy drawing room 
can compare with nature’s beautiful 
apartments! The rich green of the gras- 
sy carpet, variegated with flowers of 
many colors, is to my taste, far more 
pleasing to the eye, than any which ever 
came from European manufactories. 
See the groups of graceful trees, some of 
them rich and fragrant with blossoms, 
others with waving boughs of green, glit- 
tering in the light and deepening in the 
shade. Then the little brook ; when did 
diamonds ever shine with greater lustre, 
than its clear waters in the sunbeams! 
When did skiil of man ever produce a 
more luxuriant seat, than that soft bed of 
moss! Lok into the placid waters of that 
little pool, encircled with its mossy frame, 
and say if its beauties do not shame those 
of the most costly mirror! Of all the 
perfumes, which man has ever invented, 
what can equal the breath of those sweet 
violets, or the fragrance of the newly 
made hay at midsummer! What music 
ever equalled in melody, the warbling of 
the many birds, so full of happiness and 
peace! And as for pictures, the art of 
man, can do nothing more than imitate 
the beautiful scenes, which are spread 
before us in every direction.” Emma’s 
face brightened as she followed this train 
of thought, but became sorrowful again, 
as she said, ‘* Bui our friends, what can 
ever repay us for the loss of so many 
friends!” ‘How have you changed,” 
replied her aunt, ‘that those who once 
loved you, can do so nolonger?” “It is 
not we that differ from what we were,” 
she answered, “ but our situation in life;” 
and her voice faltered again. ‘'lhose 
who visited you for the style in which 
you lived,” said her aunt, “in other 
words, the friends of your house and fur- 
niture, carriage and horses, will not of 
course seek your society now, because 
they never cared for it; those who pos- 
sess the outward show which you lost, 
will now receive the attentions, which 
were formerly bestowed upon you. But 
the friends who loved you for your own 
sake, will contive their affection, because 
nothing has occurred to render you less 
woithy of it. It is a pleasant thought, 
that however much all things around us 
may change, the soul with its stores of 
knowledge and treasures of affection, can 
still remain the same. So cheer up, Em- 
ma, and sympathize with every thing 
around you, by enjoying the blessings 
which are so liberally bestowed.” Em- 
ma followed her friend’s advice, and soen 
became more happy in the enjoyment of 
the simple pleasures and occupations of 
rural life, than she had ever been, amidst 
the pomp and ceremony of their city man- 





sion. Even the dreadful kitchen duties 
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were made sources of amusement, and 
she fully realized that the purest and most 
refined delights can be found amidst the 
beauties of nature; and like all blessings 
which come directly from the hand 6f the 
Creator, may be enjoyed by the poor and 
humble, as well as by the wealthy and 
distinguished. H. A. D. 
West Needham, April, 1843. 
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THE FIRST BLOSSOM. 


When I was quite small, one day I ob- 
served a little pip, just springing from.the 
ground, on the side of a street where 
there was much passing; and pleased 
with the thing, I pulled it up, transplant- 
ed it to the corner of a little spot of land, 
which was given me as my own to culti- 
vate. I watered it well, destroyed the 
weeds that sprang up around it, and, as 
it grew taller, I trimmed off the useless 
little limbs. Before the summer had 
passed, my tree was nearly a foot high. 
The following spring the little buds soon 
unfolded their leaves, and it was my great 
delight to watch it every day. I felt 
proud of it; called all my Ilttle mates to 
examine it, and when they spoke of its 
beauty my heart was rejoiced. When 
school was out, my tree was the first ob- 
ject that attracted my attention; I was 
oftentimes in much fear lest some bad boy 
should come, during my absence, and 
take it away, or that the cows would find 
their way to it, and eat it up. It was the 
idol of my little heart. 

During the summer it grew uncom- 
monly fast, and spread its bright green 
leaves over quite a portion of my garden. 
Sometimes I would go and sit by it hour 
after hour, to guard it from danger and 
say to myself, “* By and by I shall eat 
some fruit from this tree; on this limb 
will I sit to gather it; and a little friend 
shall stand there, to catch the fruit as it 
falls.”” And O, how pleased was I to 
think of it! Under my constant care, the 
tree grew taller and taller, and looked to 
me more and more beautiful every spring. 
At one time it was half as tall as myself, 
at another time, two thirds as tall as my- 
self. I loved it more than ever then; 
and was more anxious to protect it from 
danger. Thus it grew, till one spring I 
had to get up in a chair to reach the top 
of it. After the leaves had all sprang 
out, one morning as I was gazing into it, 
I saw a little blossom unfolding itself to 
the sun. In a moment I ran into the 
house, filled with joy, to inform them 
what [had seen. It was my tree that had 
a blossom on it—my own tree—and the 
plum that it should bear would be mine. 
This thought gave me so great a sensa- 
tion of pleasure, that I was uneasy all the 
day; nor could I keep my .mind from 
thinking of it. In the fall of that year, I 
picked off the plum; for it did bear one; 
and divided it among the whole family ; 
and I thought nothing that I had ever 
eaten tasted so well. Now many, many 
years have passed away, and my tree is 
a great one; in the warm days of sum- 
mer [ can stand shaded beneath those 
once tender limbs, which I was so careful 
to protect. This spring it was filled with 
blossoms, and, next autumn I hope to 
gather a great many plums; for it ought 
to yield a great many, considering the 
pains that I have taken with it, and the 
anxiety which it has caused me. 

Children, like this little tree, you are 
growing up under the fostering care of 


}|they behold you growing up to manhood, 


t|they are indebted for every blessing. 


|your parents. 


‘guard, with deep anxiety, the helpless 


They love you—they | 


When Anna saw Fritz in the tree, she 


understood what made the apples fall. 


pram ypenpeva of your infancy, and now they She grew almost as red as the apples, and 


are in much fear lest you should be in-| 
duced to stray from their commands, and | 
listen to those who would draw you away 
from virtue and truth. ‘They are in con- 
tinual fear. Day after day they watch 
over you, and pray over you, and pluck 
from your paths the weeds of folly and 
sin. When they see you endeavoring to 
do well, their hearts rejoice. As year 
after year of your lives pass away, and 


nothing will delight their hearts so much 
as to see you blossom and bear the fruits 
of righteousness. When they see any 
thing in you like a spirit of humility and 
prayer, they will be doubly attached to 
you, and rejoice and praise Him, to whom 


When you have arrived to that age, when 
it becomes necessary for you to leave the 
parental roof, to engage in the active 
scenes of life, how encouraging must it be 
for them to reflect, that you are bearing 
that fruit, which will enable you to be 
extensively useful in life, and which will 
secure to your souls a mansion among the 
blest in heaven.—Christian Watchman. 
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THE APPLE. 
From the German, by Mrs. Goodwin. 

Little Anna bent over a quiet brook, 
and smiled with pleasure at what she saw 
there. A beautiful living picture was re- 
flected from the clear water. There 
bright clouds seemed to sail slowly along, 
through the clear blue sky, and the leaves 
of the trees seemed to flutter in the soft 
summer air. In front of those pleasant 
appearances stood the image of a beauti- 
ful little-girl, with laughing blue eyes and 
brown curled hair, which hung down over 
her white frock, as she stooped forward, 
as if to look back upon Anna with a good- 
natured smile. 

While Anna was looking and wonder- 
ing at the beauty of this picture, an ap** 
ple fell with a rush into the water, and 
spattered her face with small water- 
drops. 

‘What is that?” said she, wiping her 
eye-lashes with her little hand. ‘0, itis 
an apple, covered with bright red streaks. 
It is swimming off down the brook, but I 
will see whether I cannot stop it.” She 
broke off a blue iris, with a long stem, 
and after trying many times, she at length 
drew the apple to the shore, and taking it 
up with a smile, she turned it round and 
round, to look at its red streaks. 

‘“‘ Little apple!” said she, with a soft 
voice, ‘little red striped apple. I should 
never have dared to break you from the 
tree, because the tree does not belong to, 
my father, but to good neighbor Acker- 
man; but a kind wind has thrown you 
down into the brook, and now I have 
drawn you out with the flag blossom, 
would it not be best for me to try wheth- 
er you are as good as you are pretty?” 

She sat down on the grass, under the 
tree, and after she had wiped the apple, 
she ate it with a very good relish. 

Before she had finished, another apple 
fell directly into her lap. She wondered 
very much at this last wind-fall, but was 
much pleased, and thought it still more 
beautiful than the first. Soon after, a 
twig fell into her lap, with three apples 
upon it. Much astonished, she looked up 
to the tree, and among the thick boughs 
she saw little Fritz looking down upon 
her with roguish eyes. He was a bright 
boy, but he loved mischief better than 
work or study. He had gone to the gar- 
den of neighbor Ackerman a little before 
Anna, not to look into the brook, but to 
climb the tree where the sweet red apples 
grew. He saw Anna looking into the 
brook, and mischievously threw down the 
apple to disturb the water. He was very 
much amused to observe Anna’s surprise, 
and her innocent belief that the wind had 
broken off the apple, although it was a 
calm summer day, and no air was stir- 
ring. 





cast down her eyes. Fritz longed to talk 
with her, but did not know Low to begin. 
At length he said, 

** Was it good, Anna?” 

Then he slid down the smooth stem of 
the tree and stood close beside her, but 
he did not know how to begin conversa- 
tion there, any better than he did in the 
tree. 
~ Suddenly, farmer Ackerman appeared 
from behind a clump of bushes, and look- 
ed earnestly at them. He was an old 
man, and much loved and respected by 
all his neighbors. 

Anna and Fritz colored and looked 
frightened. ‘They would have slipped 
away, but he called to them,— 

‘* What disturbs you so, my little ones? 
What must I understand from those eyes, 
which turn away from mine, the sudden 
color of your cheeks, and these unquiet 
and doubtful looks? Do you come under 
my apple tree to enjoy the cool shade, or 
were you enticed by the apples? I am 
not surprised to see Fritz here, but you 
Anna, whom I have always considered 
so innocent, how could you encourage 
this little rogue to rob my tree, and re- 
ceive the apples after he had stolen them?” 

Anna made no answer, but the tears 


“olféd down her cheeks, and her bosom 


swelled with grief. Fritz could not bear 
the sight of her distress. 

‘She has done nothing wrong,’ 
he; ‘I am the only one to blame.” 

He then told the farmer how it had all 
happened, and confessed his dishonest in- 
tentions in climbing the tree. The farm- 
er kindly said, ‘A fault confessed is 
half amended.” He then wiped little 
Anna’s eyes with the corner of her apron, 
and gave her the handsomest apple he 
could find on the tree. Anna thanked 
him, with a sobbing voice, and said, 

“If I see another apple in the brook, 
or in the road, I will not touch it till I 
know whose it is, or how it came there!” 
’ “ | Boys and Girl’s Magazine. 


” said 





REVERENCE TO THE AGED, 


A gentleman was once passing through 
a village, ard happened to see a poor fee- 
ble old woman let her stick fall, and stand 
a moment in perplexity, net knowing 
whether she dare stoop to pick it up, or 
to attempt to reach her home without it. 
Just by the spot where the accident hap- 
pened, a group of boys were playing at 
marbles; some of them took no notice, 
others rudely mocked the poor old wo- 
mau’s distress; but one kind-hearted lad 
threw down his marbles, ran to her as- 
sistance, and helped her into her house. 
She thanked him, and said, ‘*God Al- 
ypighty’s blessing be upon you, for your 
kindness to a poor old woman!” The 
gentleman saw and heard the whole, and 
made inquiry after the lad in whom he 
felt deeply interested. He found that he 
was already in the Sunday School, and, 
in all probability, had there learnt the 
Scriptures, that inculcate reverence to the 
aged. From that time he had him in- 
structed in writing and accounts at an 
evening school; when old enough, assisted 
in apprenticing him, and in course of time 
had the satisfaction of seeing him a res- 
pectable and flourishing tradesman. 

I recollect his mentioning the circum- 
stance to his wife as soon as he came 
home; and he then said he thought that 
boy discovered the rudiments of a good 
character, and that he should be greatly 
disappointed if he did not turn out one 
whom it would be a credit and satisfac- 
tion to have put forward in life; after 
years fully proved that his opinion was 
correct. This, and some other circum- 
stances, led the gentleman to make many 
remarks on the treatment the aged should- 
receive, which deeply impresseq.my rhiied, : 
and which I endeavored to preserve: **° 

“The hoary head is a crown of glory, 
if it be found in the way of righteousness,” 
“Thou shalt rise up before the hoary” 
head, and honor the face of the old man, 





and fear before the Lord thy God.” Such 


‘fdozen yards from him, 


are the express precepts of Scripture. 
So reasonable in itself, and so clearly 
| commanded by God, is reverence from 
the young to the aged, it may be fairly 
said, that the young person who fails in 
so obvious a duty is a stranger to the fear 
of God, and destitute of those dispositions 
which alone can render youth amiable, 
manhood virtuous, and old age honorable. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








A CHIEF EATEN BY A LION. 

Moffat in his ‘ Southern Africa, gives an ac- 
count of the death of an African chief, who was 
eaten by a lion, which would seem to be a strik- 
ing instance of the interposition of Divine 
Providence. The chief was leader of a band 
of marauders, and having once committed a 
shameful outrage and robbery, where he and his 
band had been hospitably received by a peace- 
ful chief, he made a public boast of it. Having 
learned that the missionaries were displeased 
with his conduct, he spoke of them publicly as 
being the only beings in the world who would 
not steal cattle, and declared that instead of 
being awed by them, he would show them and 
the tribes around, that if his name had _ hitherto 
been Molala (poor), henceforth he would be a 
lion, and such should be his name. Having 
made this boast, he departed with a company to 
hunt. Mr. Moffat thus describes the result :— 

“ One afternoon, seeing a giraffe in 
the distance, he seized his spear, mount- 
ed his horse, and ordered his attendant 
to follow with his gun on another. The 
master being on the swiftest animal, and 
evening coming on, he disappeared on 
the undulating ‘plain, and the servant re- 
turned to the rendezvous. Next day, the 
latter with some companions pursued the 
trail, found where his master had come 
up with the giraffe, and appeared to have 
made attempts to stab it, and then from 
the course he took, it was evident he had 
wandered. They slept, and with the re- 
turning day continued to pursue his foot- 
marks, which in the evening brought 
them toa spot wherea number of lions 
had been. Beside a bush, where they 
supposed the chieftan had laid himself 
down the second night, they found the 
horse, killed by the lions, but scarcely 
touched, while the man, his clothes, 
shoes, saddle and bridle, were eaten up, 
and nothing left but the cranium. What 
was rather remarkable, the master, see- 
ing he was leaving his servant in the 
rear, turned about and gave him his tin- 
derbox, for fear of losing it himself.— 
Had he retained this, he might have 
made a fire, which would have protected 
him from the lions, and led to his earlier 
discovery. This event was too striking 
to be overlooked by the people, who had 
frequently heard of a Divine Providence, 
but they were silent and endeavored to 
relieve their minds by driving from their 
memories the visage and vain boastings 
of him, who had been devoured by the 
very beast of prey whose name and pow- 
ers were to be his motto, and the char- 
acteristics of his future actions.” 

LION AND GIRAFFE. 

On our route homeward we halted at 
a spot where a novel scene once occurred, 
and which was described by an individual 
who witnessed it when a boy. Near a 
very small fountain which was shown to 
me, stood a camel-thorn tree, (Acacia 
Giraffe.) It was a stiff tree, about twelve 
feet high, with a flat bushy top. Many 
years ago, the relater, then a boy, was re- 
turning to his village, and having turned 
aside to the fountain for a drink, lay 
down op the bank and fell asleep. Be- 
ing awoke by the piercing rays of the sun, 
he saw, through the bush behind which 
he lay, a giraffe browsing. at, ease on the 
tender shodts" ‘of the ‘trée; ‘and, to his 
horror, a-liop; eteeping KR a cat, only a 
reparing to 
pounce-on his py¢y.: The. dion eyed the 
gireffe. fora few:moments, his body gave 
a shake, and he bounded into the air, to 
eize the head of the animal, which in- 
tantly turned his stately neck, and the 
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lion, missing his grasp, fell on his back } 
in the centre of the mass of thorns, like? 
spikes, and the giraffe bounded over the’ 
plain. The boy instantly followed the | 
example, expecting as a matter of course, 
that the enraged lion would svon find his | 
way tothe earth. Some time afterwards | 
the people of the village, who seldom | 
visit that spot, saw the eagles hovering 
in the air; and as it is almost a certain 
sign that the lion has killed game, or 
some animal is lying dead, they went to 
the place, and sought in vain till, coming 
under the lee of a tree, their olfactory 
nerves directed them to where the lion 
lay dead in his thorny bed. 
some of his bones under the tree, and 
hair on its branches, to convince me of 
what I scarcely could have credited. 
Moffat’s Southern Africa, 
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COMPANION—ENLARGED. 


We commence the Seventeenth Volume of the _ 


Companion, on an enlarged size, at the same. 
price as heretofore. It is hoped that the pape: 
will be thus rendered more useful and interest- ‘ 
ing, and that the circulation will thereby be in- ; 
creased. Sixteen years ago, this first attempt 
was made to furnish a weekly newspaper for 
children and youth, with much doubt as to its 
success ; but a kind Providence has favored our 
efforts, and we have been often cheered by the 
approving smile of our young Patrons, and often- 
er encouraged by hearing of the deep interest 
taken in our pages. 

If each of our Subscribers would use their in- 
fluence to increase the number of Patrons, and 
thuseach should get but one new Subscriber, 
the number of readers would be doubled. 

To encourage the forming of Companies, to 
take a large number of papers in one bundle, 
the following reduced terms are now offered : 

A single copy, $ 1 a year in advance. 


Six copies for $5 “ « > 

25 copies, 80 cents per copy, “ &° 

50 do. 75 do. . " ¢°c 
100 do. 50 do. « “ 2 
, —+>——_ 


HE DIDN’T MEAN TO. 


“T think Mr. Walker is a cross ugly man, and 
IT can’t bear him,” said James Fuller one day to 
his mother, in a very vehement tone. 

“ And what has Mr. Walker done to displease 
you, my son >” 

“ Why, he kept Charles Osgood shut up in 
the school-room all recess time, and says he is 
going to do so every day this week, and all be- 
cause he happened to hit John Parker on the 
head with his stick.” 

* And did he never happen to do such a thing 
before ” 

_ *Oh yes, very often. He .almost always 
hurts somebody. It was only the other day, he 
knocked one. of the boys down, and made his 
nose bleed, and hurt him very much. He is so 
eareless. But.he did not meanto. He never 
does, and he told Mr. Walker so when he hurt 
John Parker, and Mr. Walker said he knew it, 


— see if he knew it, what he punished him 
for.” . 


“Perhaps for the same reason, that a woman 
I once knew, burnt her little baby’s finger.” 

“What! on purpose >” 

“ Yes, on purpose. She was a poor woman, 
who sometimes did washing for me. 1 went 
there one day, to give her some directions, a 
found her sitting by a stove, with her babfin 
her arms, and, just as { entered, she took its lit- 
tle tiny finger, and held it on the stove, while 
the child struggled and screamed with pain and 
terror.” 

“A cruel wicked woman! 
have her own hand burnt.” 

“T felt as you do at first, till she told me her 
reasons. She had a little baby before this one, 
which would always creep to the stove, as soon 
as she put it dipon:thé flor: Nie: watched it ns 
well as she Coutd; but one-day; #hep her batk 
was turned, it .crawjed to the stove, and burnt 
its little hand ahtt arm 80, thgt it Was gll.a white 
Blister. It was very sore for along’ time, ana 
the’ baby suffered very much, and it was to pre- 

vent,the other from suffering in the same way, 


She ought to 











that she burnt its finger a little.” 

“But why didn’t she hold her baby, instead 
of letting it creep about and hurt itself?” 

“She was very poor, and had to take in wash- 
ing for a living. She could not wash clothes 
with a baby in her arms.” 

“ And did burning its finger prevent its going 
to the stove ?” 


“Yes, certainly. The child was so afraid of 


the stove afterwards, that it never went near it, 
and the mother could wash her clothes, and earn 


was cast into the treasury or the Lord. O how, 
lovely is benevolence in childhood—how lovely 
when exercised on the bed of death! may the 
contribution cent of that dear youth excite thou- 


luxury of remembering the poor and the wretch- 
ed in the last hours of life.—S. S. Visitor. 
—— ~) 
The Praying Child. 

A little girlysix years of age, was a scholar 
jin Rev. H. Stowell’s Infant School, at Sal- 
, ford, near Manchester. Her father was an infi- 
‘del, and despised the Holy Scriptures. The 





her bread, while her baby played about the flagr ‘child would take him by the hand, and press him 


in safety.” 

* And do you think that was what Mr. Walk- 
er punished Charles for ?” 

“ Yes, I am sure of it. With his careless hab- 
its, he might break a boy’s skull, and thus make 
himself unhappy for life. Mr. Walker only in- 
flicted a little suffering now, to save him from 
more hereafter. Don’t you think yourself it 
was best ?” 

“TI don’t know. Perhaps it was. But I don’t 
believe I could punish anybody, who did not 
mean any harm.” 

“TI think you could, if you were convinced 
of the necessity of it. If I remember right, you 
whipped your dog very severely, not long ago, 
for quarrelling with the cat, yet Carlo did not 
mean any harm, for he did not know it was 
harm.” 

“ But what could I do, mother ? 
he should send Carlo away, unless he could live 
peaceably with pussy. If he could have under- 
stood me, I should have said, “ Carlo, my moth- 


er must have pussy to catch the mice; and, if 


you worry her, you must be sent off. Now I 
love you very much, and you love me I know, 
and want to stay with me, but I can’t have you, 
unless you let pussy alone.” But Charles is not 
a dog, he can understand what you say to him.” 

“True, but his understanding does him no 
more good, if he pays no attention, but forgets 
what is said the next minute, than his eyes 
would, if he kept them shut all the time. Mr. 
Walker, I know, has talked to Charles repeated- 
ly, but without effect, and he now makes him 


suffer a severe privation, not so much 4s a pup-J 


ishment, but as a medicine to cure him of a habit, 
which if neglected, will make him great trouble 
in after life. O. M. 
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Benevolence. 


A disposition to grasp and keep entirely for 
their own use money, toys, or any other articles, 
is always odious in children; while, on the other 
hand, it is delightful to see young persons liber- 
ally sharing with their brothers, sisters and com- 
panions, any good things which fall to their 
share. A fine anecdote exemplifying this species 
of liberality, is told of two boys, the sons of the 
Ear] of Elgin, who were permitted by their father 
to associate with the poor boys in the neigh- 
borhood. One day the earl’s sons being called to 


dinner, a lad who was playing with thenrstidy 


that he would wait till they returned. ‘There is 
no dinner for me at home,’ said the poor boy— 
‘Come with us, then,’ said theearl’s sons. The 
boy refused; and when they asked him if he had 
any money to buy a dinner, he answered ‘ No!” 
When the young gentlemen got home, the eldest 
of them said to his father, ‘papa, what was the 
price of the silver buckles you gave me ?* Five 
shillings, was the reply. ‘Let me have the 
money, and I’ll give you the buckles again.’ It 
was done accordingly, and the earl, inquiring 
privately, found that the money was given to the 
boy who had no dinner. 
a 
The Contribution Cent, 


A girl nine years of age, united with the sab- 


bath school in Townshend, in the summer of 


1834. She had not the privilege of parental, re- 
ligious instruction. Her residence was two or 
three miles from the school. On the last sab- 
bath, when notice was given in the school, that 
the next sabbath would be contribution day, she 
was present. But it was her last sabbath: ~Sié 
went home under the influence of that disease, 
which during the week, hurried her into eternity. 
While on her bed of sickness, she remember- 
ed the contribution day, and spoke of the lurury 
-of gining..-Twice she had ben present on the 


‘the! baa: Ghe called for the cent, which she had 
a ave it to her 
wpe, and told her, that if she died before the 
ssipobath, to carry it to her teacher, that it might 
be put into the sabbath school coutribution trunk. 


laid aside for the next sabbath, 


On the next sabbath her soul was in eternity ! 


but her cent, like the pdéor widow's two mites, 


Father,saip. 


*Chittr}bytion sabbath, and had put her cent into 


‘to go with her to hear the minister preach, but 
| he always refused. He returned home one eve- 
ning, and inquired where his child was? The 
mother said, “she is in bed.” “I'll go and give 


proached the chamber, he heard the voice of 
rayer. It was little Jane,—he heard her say, 
“Do God Almighty lead daddy to hear Mr. Stowell 
preach.” This artless prayer touched the father’s 
feelings; but he was still unwilling to go with 
his child. Her perseverance at last succeeded, 
He went with his child, and heard a striking 
and an alarming sermon from Mr. Stowell. On 
leaving the place of worship, the penitent, but 
now believing father, said, “ Jane, thy God shall 
be my God, and thy Minister shall be my Minis- 
ter.” This man has become a true disciple. 
He is usefully employed as an Infant School 
Master, and has been the means of guiding 
many children to the Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls. 
eee 
Children Can Do Good. 


~~ A little brother and sister, on returning from 
the Sabbath school, one day, walked along near 
the tow-path of the Great Western Canal. As 
they were quietly pursuiug their homeward 
way, they saw, in the distance, a canal-boat ap- 
proaching. [t came nearer and nearer; and now 
they could see the driver whipping his poor 
horses furiously, and could hear the awful lan- 
guage with which he cursed them. Said one 
of the children, “ Let’s give him a Tract.” This 
was at once agreed upon, the Tract selected, 
and the little boy, who was the eldest, stationed 
himselfso as to present it, as the driver passed. 
But his furious manner made the boy shrink 
back with fear. The little girl, seeing that the 
man would pass and not regeive the Tract, 
seized it from her brother’s hand, and holding 
her breath aimost, in fear she might receive his 
lash, very modestly said,“ Will you please re- 
ceived a Tract, sir?” 

* "0 yes,” he replied; put it in his hat and drove 
on, whipping and swearing as before. 

On arriving at his station, he barely read the 
title of the Tract and laid it inhis chest. Fora 
week he continued his usual business; but the 
title of that Tract was constantly in his mind. 
He would whistle and swear, and try to be jovial, 
but to no purpose ; that Tract he could not ban- 
ish from his thoughts. At the end of the week, 
he said to himself, “I cannot live so. I will 
read the Tract, and see what is init.” He read, 
and was convicted of sin. He sent for pious 
friends, and received their instructions and 
prayers; and at length he cast himself at the 
foot of the cross, and found joy and peace in be- 
lieving. And that Tract, “ Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy,”—presented by that 
child, was the means employed by the Spirit of 
God in his salvation. That once profane driver 
is now fitting for college, with a view to the 
‘gospel ministry. 

Every Sabbath School child, who is old 
enough to hand a Tract to another, is old 
enough to do good. God loves to employ such 
humble iustruments in doing good, to show that 
the “ excellency of the power is of himself, and 
not of us.”—S,. S, Visiter. 

a 
Derpise not Small Beginnings, 

It is related in the Gentlman’s Magazine, of 
Chauntry, the celebrated sculptor, that when a 
boy, he waa observed by a gentleman in the neigh- 
borhood of Sheffield, very attentively engaged in 
cutting a stiek with a penknife. He asked the lad 
what he was dotng; when with great simplicity of 
manner, but with great courtesy, he replied, ‘lam 
eutting old Fox‘s head.’ Fox was the school mas- 
ter of the village. Ou this the gentleman asked 
to see What he had done, and pronouncing it to 
be an excellent likeness, presented him with a 
sixpence; and this may be reckoned the first 
money Chauntry ever received for the productions 
of his art. 

This anecdote is but one ofa thousand that 
tight be cited ofas many different men, who from 
small beginings rose to great stations and influ- 
ence; and shows the importance of not despising 
the day of amall things, in any circumstance er 
condition of life.  ~ 

tee 
Maternal Affection. 


The following simple and affecting incident, 
copied by one of onr: cotemporaries from the. 
Edinbnrg Scotsman, although it may, to some 
— appear ridicnlons, is notat all improb- 
able. 

An elderly widow, in hnmble circumstances, 
called at the shop ofa silversmith, and taking out 





sands more to learn the luxury of giving—the | 


her one kiss,” said the father, but as he ap-| 


of her pocket a“ bawbee”’ (halfpenny) requested 
him to cover the rim of it all round with silver. 
Curious to know the reason why so small a piece 
of copper should be ornamented at so mnch ex- 
pense, the silversmith inquired, when the poor 
widow informed him that it was a gift from her 
son, who had unfortunately been led astray by 
bad companions, and, under the sentence of the 
| Court of Judiciary, was banished for seven years. 
| On the morning of his departure she went up to 
, Bridewell to see him away, and she had just a 
' glimpse of him, when he gave her the bawbee— 
‘saying it was all he had if the world. The poor 
‘woman, shedding tears, said she would keep it as 
atoken of remembrance as long as she lived, as 
it would “ aye be like a picture te her of her poor 
Willie, when he was far awa’ and o’er the seas.”’ 
— 
re Killing Birds. 
| There is a wantonness and cruelty exhibited 
by shooting, thus early, the spring birds. No 
sooner does one of the little feathered tribe make 
its appearance in this cold climate than every body 
capable of shoulderiug a rusty firelock is ou the 
tramp in search of birds. The little creatures, still 
chilled by the coldness of our frigid clime, seek 
out a sunny spot, and while making the air vocal 
with their sweet notes, are unconsciously inviting 
a stealthy foe to destroy their lives. It isan un- 
manly, cruel and perfidious species of warfare, at 
this season of the year, when birds are few in 
number and unfit for food, to wage this extermi- 
nating war against them. 
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POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LINES TO A ROBIN, 


That came later than usual to an Orchard, where 
he was accustomed to make his nest in the Spring. 
Where hast thou wandered, little friend ? 
Why camest thou not, before ? 
I long for thee, have scattered crumbs 
Around my cottage door. 
I’ve listened for thy morning song, 
In the old, apple-tree ; 
And I have peered among the leaves, 
Thy smooth, red-breast to see. 


I feared thou hadst been brought to meet, 
A sad, untimely end ; 
Gasping away thy little life, 
Far from thy home and friend. 
1 feared some idle, cruel boy 
Had put thee in a cage, 
To pine away the cheerless hours, 
Or fret with fruitless rage. 
But still thy cheerful song resounds, 
Beneath the free, blue sky ; 
Thou hast been cared for, by the One 
Who hears the ravens’ cry. 
And I am happy, once again, 
Thy smoeth red breast to see ; 
And hear again thy carol blithe, 
From the old apple-tree. 
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SPARE THE BIRDs, 
Spare, spare the gentle bird, 
Nor do the warbler wrong, 
In the green wood is heard 
Its sweet and happy song: 
Its song so clear and glad, 
Each listener’s heart has stirred, 
And none, however sad, 
But blessed that happy bird. 
When at early day, 
The farmer trod the dew, 
It met him on the way, 
With welcome blith and true. 
So, when at weary eve, 
He homeward wends again, 
Full sorely would he grieve 
To miss the well-loved strain. 
The mother, who had kept 
Watch o’er her wakeful dhild, 
Smiled as the baby slept, 
Soothed by its wood-notes wild; 
And gladly has she flung 
The casement open free, 
As the dear warbler sung 
From out the household tree. 
The sick man on his bed 
Forgets his weariness, 
And turns his feeble head 
To list its songs, that bless 
His spirit, like a stream 
Of mercy from on high, 
Or music in the dream 
That seals the prophet’s eye. 
O! laugh not at my words, 
To warn your childhood’s hours; 
Cherish the gentle birds, 
Cherish the fragile flowers: 
For since man was bereft 
Of Paradise, in tears, 
God these sweet things hath left, 
To cheer our eyes and ears. 


S.S. A. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION--BOUND VOLUMES 


, aos XVI. from May, 1842. to May, 1843. Also 
the Two Weekly edition, embracing the year 1842— 
bound in stout paper at $1, or in extra binding and lettered, 
at $1,25, a very cheap and attracting book for Children and 
Youth. May be had at the Recorder Office, No. 11, Corn- 
hill, Boston. March 
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